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ABSTRACT ... 

This second in a series of nine learning lodules on 
instructional management is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondary vocational teachers general information and tasic 
principles concerning responsibilities in handling and reporting 
financial matters. It also describes some generally useful procedures 
and forms for recordkeeping. Introductory sections relate the- 
competency dealt with here to others in the program and list both the 
enabling objectives for the three learning experiences and the 
resources required. Materials in the learning experiences include 
information sheets, twelve- sample foi;ms (accomcanied by descriptive 
inf orjia'tion) used in budgeting and recordkeeping, e.g., request for 
authorization for out-bfrstate travel, departmental purchase order, 
budget request) , a self^check quiz, model answers, case studies to 
critique, model critiques, and the teacher performance assessment 
form for use in evaluatio;i of the terminal objective. <The modules on 
instructional management are part of a larger series cf 100 
performance-based teacher education (FETE) self-contained learning 
packages for use in preservice or inservice training of teachers in 
air occupational ^reas. Each o£ the field-tested modules focuses on 
the development of one or more specific professional competencies 
identified through research as important to vocational; teachers. 
Materials are designed for use by teaqhers,. either on an individual 
or group basis, working under, the direction cf one or more resource 
persons/instructors. ) (BL) 
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FOREWORD 



This mocfule is one of a series of 100 performance-based 
tepcher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
^clfic professional competencies of vocational teachers. The 
^ competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
tified and verified through research as being important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels of instruction. The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in alt occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's perfopmance of the spec- 
ified com pete nc|k The materials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teaciiers in training working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency beil^ developed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in using 
these materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerate flexibility fCjR 
planning and conducting performance-based preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests. The materials are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion , post-secondary institutions.Jocal education agencies, and 
others responsible foMfie professional development of voca- 
tionaf teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs is contained tn three re- 
lated documents. Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education' Materials, ResoHrce Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implenrientaticrn of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center's Program for 
Professional Development for Vocational Education. Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participat^i^^ith The Cen- 
ter and have made cor|}fibutions to the syatelnatic develop- 
ment, Jesting, revision, an(i refinementofthes^ very Significant 
traini)^g materials Over 40 teacher educators provided mput in 
development x>f initial versions of thfe modules, ovei% 2,000 
teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used t>ie j3Wrt§rials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

, Special recognition for major individual roles-in the direction, 
development, cobrdination of testing, wiskip, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program st3ff. 
James B, Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E. Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
nngton. Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ro^. Techmcal 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean Wisen- 
baugb, Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials. Contributions made by forrner program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged. Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocatiqnal teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development* effort 
from 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974. 

Appreciation is also extendecf to all those outside The CenteV 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed so generously in various 
phases of the total effort. Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in. cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia. Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country. 

Advanced testing of the materials was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege. PE 1 . Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University Collegfe at Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona: University of Michigan-Flint; University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University^ 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University. 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
sponsorship t)f this PB'fE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education for tneir sQQpsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials aTlO sites under provisions of EPDA 
Part F, Section 553, Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extended to Ferris State College, 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint. 

Robert E. Taylor ^ 
^ Executive Dire*ctor 

The Cerfter for VocationahEducalion 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
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The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual gareer planning, preparation, and progression 
The Center fulfills its mission by* 

• Generating knowjedge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program*needs and outcomes 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting'leadership development and training 
programs. ^ 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
Athens. Georgia 30602 

The American Association i6r Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstatelorganization of univer- 
sities, coltege^'ar^dlvlslons of vocational education de- 
voted \p the improvement of teacning through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 



INTRODUCTION 



There is a lot more to opers^ting a vocational 
education program than simply instructing stu- 
dents. Vocational programs ter^d to be complex 
enterprises, involving considerable amounts of 
other people's money. Not only the teacher, but 
students, schoof administrators, customers, and 
members of the community have a stake in seeing 
the vocational program run efficiently, with good 
management practices. In a sense, then, the voca- 
tional jrlstructor must also be part business man- 
ager, accountant, bookkeeper, public relations 
person, and travel agent. 

We are specifically concerfied here with those 
teacher responsibilities having to do with school 
funds. 'equipment, and supplies. As a vocational 
teacher, you must be able to (1) operate your in- 
s'tructionat program within a specified budget, (2) ' 
account for all monies receK/ed and spent in your 
program. (3) initiate properly prepared requests 
' for purchases of equipoient and supplies, (4) pre- 
pare requests for travel and reimbursement, and 
(5) hapdle proposed gifts to your vocational pro- 
gram. " ^ 

In order to deal vyith all these responsibilities, 
k you are going to nfeed to be fully informed about 
' the policies and procedures governing these ac- 



tivities at your school or post-secondary institu- 
tion. You will also have to have some skill in work- 
ing with the commu nity as well as school adminis* 
tration on business matters. In addition, you will 
need some simple and basic skills in* keeping ac- 
curate and complete records of your financial 
transactions for school reporting purposes. 

None of these tasks is terribly difficult in itself, 
but taken together, they are very important. To the 
experienced and successful teacher, they may al- - 
most seem like common sense, yet the^j should not 
be casually dismissed or ignored. If you are able to 
keep your financial house in order with a minimum 
of time 4^^d frustration, you will be better able to 
devote your energies to the primary function of the 
good vocational teacher— effective instruction . 

This module is designed to provide you with 
, generaljnformation and basic principles concern- 
ing your responsibilities in handling and reporting 
on financial matters. It also describes some gener- 
ally useful procedures and forms for your record- 
keeping requirements. By applying this informa- 
tibn, you should be able to gain the skills you need 
to efficiently prepare budgets, purchase requests, 
^nd reports. 
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ABOUT imS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling CNdJectlves: 



1. 



2. 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the steps and procedures involved in 
managing your -budgeting and reporting respon-fs 
Sibilities (Learning Experience /). 
Given case studies describing how hypothetical 
teachers handled their budge.ting and reporting re- 
sponsibilities, critique the performance of those 
teachers (Learning Experience ii). 



Prerequisites 



To complete'this module, you must have competency in 
projecting instructional resource needs. If you do not 
already have this competency, meet with your resource 
person to determine what method you will use to gain 
this skill. One option is to complete the information and 
practice activities in th^ following module: 
• Project instructionai Resource Needs, Module E-1 



Resources ' 

A list of .the Qutside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty,. and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may^also be contacted if you haveSiny difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

A\/Qcational teacher experienced in preparing and. 
handling vocational budgets and reports with 
whom you can consult. 

Learning Experience II 

No outside resources , 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual school situation.m which you can manage 
your budgeting and reporting responsibilities. 
A resource person to assess your co^npetency in 
managing your budgeting and reporting Respon- 
sibilities. ^ ' 



Thte jnodule.icovers performance eleMent numbers 168-170, 172-175, 
177 ^om Calvin J Cotflell it al„ Mddel Curricula for Vocational and 
Tachplcal Teacher Education. Report No. V (Columbus. OH; The Center 
for Vocational Education.^The Ohio State Ontversity. 1972) /he 3^ 
elements in this document fQrm t^ research base for a(l The Center's 
ReTE module develbpmxerit 

/ ■ ' ■ • 

^ For information about the general organization of each modDle, general^ 
procedures for their use, and tern^ology whK:h Is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Qpnt&r's PBTE Mc^uFes on the^intide 
back cover ' ^ 
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Activity • ^ 



For information concerning t1) the need for the vocational teacher to be 
aware of, and involved in, the preparation and use of vocational budgets, 
and (2) the procedures the vocatiorial teacher nriuM^Tonow~Thl)reparmp" 
vocational budgets and reports, and in requisitioning budgeted monies, 
read the following information sheet: 



BUDGETmG AND REPORTING RESPONSIBILITIES 



As a vocationa.1 teacher, you wilj definitely have 
some degree of responsibiPity for preparing voca- 
tional budgets and reports for yOur instructional 
prog rarr>. The amount and type of involvement that 
teachers can expect will vary from state to state, 
district to district, and school to school. In some 
cases, you may have major (or sole) responsibility 
(if, for example, you are a depa^ment chairperson 
or the only teacher in a department). In other 
cases, you will be expected to provide your de- 
partment head or schoo). administrator with input 
in the form of budgetary information, or you may 
have only minimal involvement, with the prepara- 
•tion of budgets. In any event, you will need to — 

• keep accurate and complete records of any 
monies received and spent 

• arrange for acquiring the supplies and 
equipment needed for your instructional pro- 
gram f , 

• obtain. approval and reimbursem)a|Ttfor pto- 
fessional travel ^^^v-^ 

• account for equipment and supplies acquired 
as gifts to your program * ' 

Th^ first step you need to take in this whole 
budgetary process is so obvious and simple that 
many teachers overlook it. Whether you are a 




first-year teacher, or an experienced teacher start- 
, ing a new school year, you need to find out very 



early exactly how mudh money you have in your 
program budget, how much of this money is al- 
ready committed, the conditions under which it 
can be used, and the procedures governing its use. 
You-can go to your department head, school ad- 
ministrator, or business officer toi^get th is informa- 
' tion. HowevQCj^ou may find that getting answers to 
your questions is not an easy task. These are busy 
people who have many demands placed on them, 
and they may not be able to provide answers which 
are as complete and definite as you wpuld Jike. 

If you find you aren't getting all the informatioa 
you need to proceed with your responsibilities 
confidently, you will need to be persistent. If you 
need more information concerning the proce- 
' rJures^oiuYMI be expected to follow, you can talk 
to an experienced vocational teacher or supervisor 
who might Pteve not only the information, but the 
^f^e to spend with you explaining what you need 
to know. , • .,^1 

Following are some specific questions you 
.could^ask to get concrete information concerning 
your budgetary constraints and responsibilities, 
andtheproceduresydu will beexpected to follow. 

• Will I have a set allotmentof funds that is mine 
to work with, or Wifl my department head con- 
trol all funds and make decisions about how^ 
much I can spehd? 

•-Are all faculty members in a department ex- 
pected to work together to apportion avail- 
able funds? 

• Does'the central admin fstratioQ have a budget 
against which I make requests for each 
needed item? 

• Is some combination of the above procedu res 
used.? * ^ 

• In making purchases of supplies and equip- 
ment, who has the responsibility for approv- 
ing my requests? 

• How much say-so do I have in choosing ven- 
dors from Whom to make purchases? 

• Have most supplies already been ordered, or 
can I order as the need^arises? 

• M&y I order from vendors directly, or must I 
route all requisitionslh rough the purchasing 
department? • - 
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Has, a specified amount of money been set 
aside for travel expenses, and if so. how do 1 
get access to these funds'^ 
H9W much lead time do I have m matting a" 
purchase or travel requests? 
Are there specific forms I am expected to use 
to make purchase and travel requests and to 
keep records throughout the year, or do ! de- 
velop my own record-keeping forms? 



• Does my department head keep all records, 
and if so, what are my responsibilities in pro- 
^viding him/her with necessary information'^ 
- 1 ^otKeeprdoptrcat es of ^ It my t r a nsa c 1 1 0 ns a nd 
then provide him/her with the information on 
request or at specified reporting times during 
the year'^' 



Travel 



Provision for travel is often part of the school or 
program budget. For example, there may be funds 
to allow* teachers in the school to attend a 
statewide convention or to alloyy a teacher from 
your service area to attend a workshop There 
may also be funds in the budget to cover travel 
costs incurred by the teacher who Is an advisor 
of a student vocational organization Sometimes 
schools allot funds to allow each teacher a spe- 
cWied amount of money whtch can be applied to- 
ward travel to a workshop or convention of his/her 
choice. 

Onceyou have deterrqiined what provisions have 
been made for travel, you will generally have to 
follow three steps m order to gam access to these 
'funds. Step one involves completing a travel re- 
quest* Generally, local travel that is routine and 
has received prior general approval does not re- 
quire separate travel authorization. Special travel 
within the state, and out-of-state travel, however, 
nearly always requfrespecific authonzatioafor the 
proposed trip well in advance 

Assuming that you know that funds are available 
for travel, your neWask is to deterrnihe what pro- 
bed u res you 



0 




must follow 
and v\/hat 
form(s) you 
must use in 
requesting 
this mon§y. 
For example, - 
you willneed 
to know what- 
the policy is 
concerning 
when the- re- 
quest must ^ _ . 
be made. . \ 
Usually you - 

will be required to submit such a request a spe- 
cified number of days in advance, primanly be- 
cause it takes time for these forms to go through 
the necessaryinstitutionalchanf^els. You will need 
to determine what those channels are. who must 



sign off " on your request, whether you must per* 
sonally get each signature or whether, onge, in- 
itiated, it gets processed through channels rou- 
tinely. 

You also need to know-ho^ much)lnformation 
* you must provide. This will usually bestructured by 
the form you are to use. An example of such a form 
IS shown in Sample 1 Notice that the information 
requested is. fairly brief and straightforward You 
must know the account number agaipst which the 
expenses are to be charged, the estimated cost of 
the trip per person, and^ what method of con- 
veyance will be used Your choice of. method of 
transportation may^e affected by school system 
regulations and transportation rates (e g , 'mileage 
rate paid for ther(jse of your personal automobile, 
^whether a state-ov\^ned vehicle must be used, or 
the cost of airline fare to your proposed destina- 
tion). 

It IS very important to know and follow the regu- 
Jations of your particular institution, or otherwise 
you may find that you will not get fully repaid You 
must provide information about where ydu are go- 
ing, when, and why.The why" section is probably 
one of the most critical in getting approval. An 
administrator is more likely to approve a trip if you 
have carefully explained how thiS'trip will contri- 
bute to your professional development and/or in- 
structional effectiveness 

If your request for travel is approved, your next 
step IS to identify the procedures you must follow 
in planning and taking your trip. First, you need to 
plan your trip in detail to ensure that you r expenses 
'(t<:ayel, lodging, meals, conference fees, inciden- 
tals) fall within the budget restrictions. In some 
cases, \\ you apply for travel authonzation far 
enough in advance, you may be provided with 
money to cover the anticipated expenses of the 
trip. Usually, however, yoq are expected to pay the- 
travel charges yourselt arib you will be paid back 
("reimbursed") by the school after you return 
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1 




During the trip, you need to 'make sure you 
clocum6nt expenditures and obtain all required 

■Ifigeipis. ' „ 

> Some ac- 
counting of- ^ 
ficers require 
a printed re- 
ceipt for any 
expenditure ' 
over a stipu- 
lated amount 
(e.^.. $2.00), 
while others 
are less strict' 

Iboutthis. • 
Some states will now proN?ide you with a fixed 
amount for each 'day you are, away from home 
(called "per diem"), and you can spend this 
amount for food and lodging as required. 

' The final step is to complete all forms fo^ reim- 
bursement (unless the trip was prepaid or the 
school was billed directly). The two keys to com- ' 
.pleting these forms are accuracy and thorough- 
ness. If you have spent money out ojf your own 
pocket, it ijs probably -important to you to get all 
your money bacl5 a^ quickly as possible. However, 
if you fail to provide certain required receipts or 
essential information, or fail to calculate accu- 
rately, you may not receive a full reinrtbursement, or 
the reimbursement procqss may take a long time 

Your school secretary or personnel in the busi- 
*ness otfice at your post-secondary institution may 
be of great help to you in completing the forms 
correctly. An example of a* reimbursement fornrv 
(called a "travel expense^ voucher") is shown in 
Sample 2. Notice that it a^ks for the exact tini^of 
' dfify when you left and arrived. This information 
can be ve/y important. If the district has aset figure 
they allow you to spend per diem (per jiay or 24- 
hour period), then they must be able to compute- 
the exact number of hours you spent. On the 
sample form, space is provided for you to list each 
individual expense incurced in the following areas. 
• Private Auto (Here you would (1) indicate the 
total number of miles traveled, e.g., 1 20 miles. 
.(2) multiply that figure by the amount of 
money allowed per mile, e.g., 15c per mile, 
and (3) indicate the total amount, e.g. ,^$18.00.) 
!• Highway and Bridge Tolls'^ 

Meals (There are usfually regulations govern- 
ing the maximum amount per day for which 
you will be reimbursed.) * 



• Tip%(Th^re is usually a.maximum percentage 
allowed. In some cases, tips are nonreim- 
bursed at all.) 

• Room(Lodging. There are usually regulations 
about the maximum amount that will be reim- 
bursed.) 

• Other (Here you would firstusethebackof the 
form to descritfe,any other expenditures you 
made for which you can be reimbursed, the 
date of the expenditure, find the amount • 
spent. These "other" expenses would then be 
totalled and the total amountVecorded in the 
"Other" column.) 

\ Total (By adding' together each it^m listed, 
you will get a total figure.) ^ 

It is Important to make sure that your figures ape 
accurajely recorded, your calculations arecorr^t, 
all necessary receipts are attached, all costs 
claimed were approved beforehand, the total 
reimbursement requested falls within budget al- 
lotments, and the form is routed through the 
proper channels.Jf you follow all these steps, you 
should have no trouble in obtaining approval%nd 
reimbursennentfor professional travel, and you will 
also pave the way for future approval of your travel 
requests^ 

^If the purpose of your trip is to attend a worl^hop 
or conference, you should take adequate notes so 
you can report fully on your experiences virtien you 
return to your school. Often, you will be expected 
to prepare a written report on your trip to docu- 
ment its value, or to share your experiences by 
making a formal presentation to other •staff. In 
orjder to effectively communicate the»findings of 
your trip, you can follow an outline specified by 
your school, or you can use an outline similar to 
the tollowing. 

A. Name of Conference or Nature of Trip 

B. PurposiB-of Cdnference [The purposes or ob- 
jectives are usually published in the confer- 
ence program.] 

0. Dates and Location of Conference 

D. Overview of Conference Program 

1. Types of Presentations 

2. Content of Presentations [Note the major 
^ • points covered by the presenters. If pos- 
sible, attach pertinent pres^tations.] 

E. Personal Plans for Using Competencies Ac- 
quired at Conference [Indicate how you can 
improve your vocational education program 
as a result of participating in the conference. ] 



SAMPLE 2 




Purchasing 



As you begin the work of a new school year, you 
•vyill need to project your instructional resource 
needs, to plan for the types and amount of mate- 
rialVyou would need in the coming year m order to 
achieve your course or program objectives As- 
SLiming that it is the beginning of the school year 
and you are ready to begin teaching, you should 
review the projections you (o^r someone else) has 
made concerning the equipment and supplies 
'needed, and then determine^how these projec- 
tions fit within your allotted budget. That is, (1 ) how 
much money do you have to work with, (2) how 
much money has been allotted for different kinds 
of purchases, and (3) how do you'go about using 
these funds or making these purchases'^ 

Your school wiU have some very definite policies 
and procedures for you to follow in making neces- 
sary purchases (see Sample 3) In some cases^^ou 
may be making a written request or "requisition 
(see Sample 4) to a^rchasing officer in your 
school, who will d^l directly with suppliers, 
or 'Vendors, '\MrfiMing yopf order Frequently, you 
will forvyard^our request to your department head, 
who mightUhen compile a departmental requisi- 
ttOQi^ee Sar^ple 5) and deal directly with the pur- 
chasing officer or vendor In this event, you would 
supply a detailed d^cription of the item(s) you 
need, indicating the quantity needed and the esti- 
mated co^t-Lopther cases, you may be preparing a 
purctiase drder which goes directly to a vendor 
(s^e Sample 6) This purchase order woujd require 
idditional kinds of information such as this agency 
to be billed, the d^ery dateVequired. and how the 
item IS to be sKipped, etc 

If you ar^ ihe one responsible for selecting the 
vendors from whom you will order needed equip- 
ment and supplies, you may be expected to locate 
and evaluate these suppliers on your own Or, 
there may be a list of approved vendors from wh ich 
you would make your selection as mentioned 
above. Expecially in small towns or rural areas, 
there is often an unstated tradition of purchasing 
all school equipment and supplies from local 
businesses. This may give you some problems if 
the exact items you want are not available locally 

Whether you are dealing with vendors directly, 
or through your department head or purchasing 
officer, you m ay have to provide detailed specifica- 
tions for the itoms you need, tfvat is, precise de- 
scriptions of the equipment or materials and con- 
ditions of sale* so that you are assured of getting 
the quality of item required and^have a basis for 
determining whether the supplier has fulfilled your 
needs. 'These descriptions will vary tremendously. 



of course, but be sure to include information about 
type, size, color, quality, etc , as appropriate It is 
always better to include rriore information than is 
necessary rather than to leave out an important 
specificatiofi that could delay your order You 
should also State where and when the shipment is 
to be delivered, and how the order will be paid 

There may be different policies for the purchas- 
ing of major equipment versus other types of 
supplies such as reference books, bulletin board 
supplies, or duplication materials An audiovisual 
item or a ref- 
erence boak 
may have to 
be pur- 
chased 
through 
school li- 
brary funds, 
a general 
school fund, 
or your own 
budget al- 
lotment You . 
may be. able 
to make cer- 
tain kinds of 
purchases at 
any timedur- • 
ing the 
school year, 
and others only at specified times 

The amount of time you have for requesting and 
obtaining a needed item may vary depending on 
the type of matenal, its cost, and the circum- ^ 
stances of your request For example, there will no 
doubt be a great deal of difference between what 
you must do to requisition or purchase an item 
which had prior approval as part of your projected 
resource needs, and the steps involved-tn filling an 
unexpected need such as the repair or replace- 
ment of a major piece of equipment which has 
broken down. 

Some of the money you have available to you for 
purchasing needed supplies may be coming m 
from student fees or from work done for custom- 
ers Again, the disposal of thjs money and the 
conditions under which you can use it in purchas- 
ing instructional resources will vary depending on 
your particular school situation 

Expenditures for equipment (e g , machines that 
are expected to last many years) or for ^ferations 
to the facility (e g , installing additional electrical 
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SAMPLE 3 

||;f||;f ri^^l^ aqufpment for the first semQ^terpUha o§xt^cboo| y6|r afe^ 



r^ilraflmi^^ Please txpeorpHnjLSen^tlie^gree^^^ If ypu wantta , x 




cofflant parts, pheck the Itemjhe part is for Jncluda^tee; ni^ke, and mod^i 




^'^'-'r:: If you ^ave \ 
]^!p%Jr^^^r ^ ' . Occupatfdn^l^fiiqcatloh^ 
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SAMPLE 4 

INSTRUCTORS' ORDER BLANK 



:ClasSu. 



jSubmJ%cl to Business 




FOR BUSINESS OFFICE ONLY 

Requisition No 

Account No. : : 



- 

.Item- No: 

1 


' ^ DesSftpii§n^(i^ 

» J' ^^--^ 


Quantity 


Unit Cost 


Total Cost 














f — — 






























Mi 


















k 











SAMPLE 5 

DEPARTMENTAL PURCHASE REQUISITION 



Date 



Bureau ^ 

Requested by. 1,^ — 

Suggested Vendor 

Delivery Date Requestedr 



pivtsion 

Account Number. 



'Organization Code 
Estimated Cost 



Quantity and Description of Hems to be Ordered 



Date Ordered 



Approved By 
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wnrmg) call, for speWal procedures. This kind of 
major expenditure (called "capital outlay") will re- 
quire detailed planning and justification, and prior 
administrative approval. Usually, thepurchasmg 
process requires that the school secure several 
estimates or bjdsfrom interested vendors, with the 
lowest bidder Ipeing given(1he order or contract. 
The teacher maybe involved in writing the speci- 
fications and securing the bids. 

Whatever your school's policies in purchasmg 
needed equipment and supplies, you will be ex- 
pected to provide accurate and complete informa- 
tion concerning your needs, and to keep careful 
records of any financial transactions. Doing so will 
,help to ensure that you will have what you need, 
when you need it, to carry out your present and 
future instructional responsibilities. 

Student Fees 




We said earlier that some of the money available 
for purchasmg supplies may come from student 
fees. Schools have many-different policies for issu- 
ing or selling supplies to students Your school has 
established policies foe distributing and account- 
ing for instructional supplies, and one of the first 
things you should do in developing a procedure to 
collect student fees is to bfecome familiar with 
those policies. 

Sometimes, this. is a sensitive area that calls for 
delicacy in handlina. Some school systems are not 
allowed to collect fees" from students, but may 
. sell laboratory supplies. It is essential that you de- 
termine not only the policies of your institution, but 
also the accepted terminology for student funds 

Whatever your school policy, it is important that 
you, as a vocational teacher collecting students" 
• fees, keep an accurate record of the daily transac- 
' tions. Vou should be able to present evidence as to 
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the amount of money collected and to balance the 
amount collected with the supplies purchased or 
money deposited to the school's accounts 

Schools also have different criteria for determin- 
ing the amount of materials they furnish to stu- 
dents. Some supply all materials (o students; 
others require students to purchase some or all of 
their own supplies. • , 

The following are considerations which will help 
you set up a system for the sale of materials 

• Use simple procedures for acquiring, dis- 
' tributing, and selling materials to keep the 

time required for record kee^g at a mini- 
mum. You don't want tospendTRfe majority of 
your time selling materials;. you have more 
important instructional functions to parform. 

• Handle materials in.an organized, systematic^, 
manner You should have the supplies ar- 
ranged in a way^that will make it easy for^ou to 
distribute them. The sale of nriaterials will pro- 
ceed a lot faster if you make certain you have 
everything you need before you begin^^ 

• Inform .students of the system for handing 
money and supplies. If students are awaro of 
your procedures, they will be able to cooper- 
ate with you in handling the transactions as 
quickly and smoothly as possible. 

• Issue 'receipts for student^purchases. There 
are several reasons for this : (1 ) parents of high 
school students will know that any money 
th6y give students for supplies is spent as 
intended, (2) adult students will have a record 
fortheir budgeting and tax purposes, (3) you 
as aTteacher will have a record of tha.money 

y^oxs collecTr^and (4) your students will know 
/ that you are han^iog their money carefully. 




• Keep a complete and accurate record of all 
materials and money exchanged so that you 
can document your transactions for the ad- 
ministration if necessary You should make 
sure that the amount of money collected and 
the amount of money recorded in your book 
correspond If there is an error, be sure to 
correct this error before closing your'books 
for that day. J 

• Keep .an up-to-date, running balance of the 
account. You should be able to tell at a glance 
the amount of supplies purchased, amount Qf 
money collected, and quantity of supplies you 
have on hand. 

The "procedure which you use to dispense 
supplies should be one which fits your own needs. 
The four plans outlined below may be used indi- 
vidually, or combined, depending on your particu- 
lar situation and the policies of your school 

All materials are sold from a central store. — A 

centrally located storeroom, outside the voca- 
tional instructional area, stocks all the materials 
students require A clerk manages'the store, distri- 
butes supplies, and collects the money. This facili- 
tates the sale of materials, especla^ly if the-store is 
Jocated near students' work stations. The mam 
disadvantage of this plan is that students may 
come to class without the needed supplies, or they 
may have to leave durihg the class period to get 
their supplies. This plan works well when there is 
more than one vocational program to be served. 

Matei;lals are purchased by the school and , 
sold by the teacher.— Tf^e teacher furnishes spe- 
cifications for Items to be.purchased by the school 
The materials are purchased and turned over to 
the teacher. Supplies are kept in the laboratory and 
are §old to students by the teacher as they are 
needed. The disadvantages are obvious, the 
teacher can become tied down to distributing 
supplies instead of teaching, and the teacher must 
handle cash. The advantage is that the students 
will be able to purchase needed supplies when- 
they ^ome to class. 

The school purchases materials which are dis- 
pensed to students through supply cards. — Sup- 
plies are purchased in the same way ks in Plan 2 
Supply cards of varying values (e.g., $1.00, $5 00, 
$10.00) are then sold to students by the office or 
school store To acquire supplies, students pre- 
sent the card to the teacher who punches it for the 
amount of purchase The advantage of this sytem 
is that thd teapher does not have to handle cash 



The teacher purchases and sells materials. — 

In this plan, the teacher negotiates directly with 
merchants m purchasing supplies and then sells 
these supplies to the students. This places the 
responsibility on the teacher to establish account- 
ing prbcedures which will accurately report the 
details of each transaction. Receipts must be on 
file for all money spent^^and records need to be 
meticulous. Its disadvantages are obvious: it 
places a heavy burden of resporrSfcility on the 
teacher and could encumber him/he^^ with the 
logistics involved. However, this dp^s allow the 
teacher to have complete control over purchases 
and to get the supplies he/she ned^ds at the right 
time. * ' 

Whatever plan you use, you should avoid ex- 
tending credit to students for supplies. Once credit 
IS extended, the money may be difficult to collect, 
your record^ may become confused, or you and 
the student may forget the transaction. All of this 
may.create ill will betvveen you arwi the students. Of 
course, in a case in which a student genuinely 
cannot afford to purchase supplies at this time, 
your school will probably have provisions for han- 
dling this situation In high schools, the PTA or the 
principal may have funds available for these pur- 
poses. Post-secondary students may be able to get 
help from social agencies or manpower training 
programs. 

Conducting and Recording Transactions 

Collecting and accounting for money require 
carefully worked out procedures Assume you will 
be collecting $1 2.50 from your students for a draft- 
ing kit that will be needed for their assignnients. In 
order to keep an accurate record of the money 
collected and the number of kits left unsold, you 
must establish a simple system for their sale. 

It is necessary that you have everything you will 
need to complete the transactions arranged in an 
orderly manner, the kits, a cash box with change 
(or a contairfer in which to place the money), a 
ball-point penj a receipt book, and an account 
book fof reco^oing total collections. 

You may gsk a Student to assist with the 'transac- 
tions, or you may h'l^ndj^he transactions yourself. 
Once you have made certain that you received the 
correct amount from the student, you will need to 
make out a receipt. Stationers sell many different 
kinds of receipt books, or your school may have 
some available. Two of the most commonly used 
forms are shown in Samples 7 and 8. 



SAMPLE? 




Carver 



School 



bate: May 5. 1978 



No. 1 Date. May 5, 1978 



Received Frpm: 

Keith lohnson 



Received From: Kei th lohnson 
Amount $12 50 



For: Drafting Kit 



Twelve and 50/ 100 



Dollars 



Amount: S12 50 



For Drafting Kit 



J. Dmero 



Cashier 



1 ^^s^^s^z^^n 



SAMPLE 8 





Carver Technical Center 
401 North Union Avenue 
. Montgomery, AL 36101 



No. 1 

Received From. Keith Johnson 



Date: May 5\ 1978 



$12 50 



Twelve and 50/100- 



Dollars 



For: Drafting Kit 



I. Dajiero 



Cashier 
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ft the form in Sample 7 is used the receipt is 
handed to Keith Johnson, and the stub remains 
attached in the receipt-book If the form in Sample 
8 IS used, you will find that each original receipt 
can be torn out and a duplicate of this will remain 
m the book Naturally, carbon paper is used to get 
the duplicate The important point to remember is 
that the teacher must have a record of every re- 
ceipt issued 

After you have issued all the receipts for theday, 
you need to count the money to make sure the 
amount in the cash box corresponds with the total 
amount shown in your receipt book If the money 
in the cash box balances with the total in the re- 



ceipt book you should record the total amount 
collected on a special form (see Sample 9j 

Once you have collected and recorded all 
monies, these need to be properly handled If there 
IS a school treasurer, you should turn m all col- 
lected money to that person and receive a receipt 
for your deposit You should always keep the 
money you collected separate from your personal 
money To avoid future headaches, you should not 
loan yourself or anyone else any of the money 
( ollected In addition, you should make it one of 
yvjur policies not to take the money home with you 
Rather, make arrangements at the school for de- 
positing this money in a safe place 



SAMPLE 9 




[I 
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Gilts 




Another aspect of your budgeting and reporting 
responsibilities involves gifts of equipiTient and/or 
money which may be poade to your progranf 
These gifts may be presented to you by members 
of your advisory committee, businesspersons, or 
intefested citizehs in the community. In other 
casep, you may become aware that a particular 
itgM^ is available, and you could investigate the 
possibility of this item being donated to the school 
Because such gifts may be valuable in improving 
your vocational program, you need to be familiar 
with the generally accepted procedures for receiv- 
ing them. ' 

Before ac-* 
cepting a 
gift, you 
must know 
the school 
system's 
rules and 
regulations s 

.governing 
the accep- 
tance of do- 
nations. The 
school may 
h^^ policies 

• wmch re- ' ' ' 

strict membecs 6f the staff from accepting gifts, or 
which place stipulations on the types of gifts which ^ 

.may be accepted and/or the conditions under 
which they may be accepted. If this information is' 
not included in the institution's faculty handbook 
or official bulletins, you will need to check with 
your principal or another administrator who is 
likely to have this iriformation. 

If the school policy states that teachers may ac- 
cept gifts for the school, let your principal know 
what is taking place. It is a matter of courtesy to 
inforcn him/herthat a gift has be^^ offered to your 
department and wh^her or not you intend tp ac- 
cept it. It is wise to dojhis before the donation 
actually takes place, so that the principal has' the 
opportunity to ask questions or suggest a change 
of decision.* 

Not all gifts should be accepted; each shoyld be 
considered based on its own merits and whether it 
has value for your program. As you consider each 
gift,* ask yourself the following questions. 
• Can you use it in your program? For example, 
a commercial photography department may- 
not need an automatic donut-making ma- 
chine even though it's a very fine piece of 
equipment. A photographic enlarger may be 



in working order, but be £>f a type rro longer 
used in the field. 
^ • Is the machine in good working order or 
would It cost you more to repair than it is 
worth? The donor may simply want to clear 
out his/her warehouse or contribute a ba- 
sically worthless piece of equipment in qrdej^ 
to claim a tax write-ofWor his/her business. 
• Are there strings attached to the gift? For ex- 
amplQ^if you accept this piece of equipment, 
will the businessperson expect you to pur- 
chase your equipment and supplies from 
him/her in the future? Are there restrictions 
, on how the gift may be used m your program*^ 

If someone gives a particularly valuable gift to 
the school, it may be a good idea to give the event 
publicity. This is one way of letting the donor know 
that you appreciate the gift. The student newspa- 
per, bulletin boards, community newspapers, and 
other media might be used to tell the story of the 
school's good fortune and the donor's generosity. 
An announceVnent may be made, or an award may 
be presented to the donor, at a school function 
such as a banquet, party, picnic, or assembly pro- 
gram. 

You must, of course, use discretion in selecting 
the appropriate metnod of showing your apprecia- 
tion. For example, holding a banquet would not be 
an appropriate way of showing your appreciation 
for the receipt of a small amount of scrap lumber. 
In that cas^^ simple thank-you letter would 
suffice." 

If you decide to write to the donor thanking 
him/her for the gift, this letter should include (1) 
the name of the specific gift, (2) the date received, 
(3) the purpose for which you intend to use the gift, 
and (4) the estimated value of the gift.(see Sample 
10)^. J . 

. yVh^^V-er you^ccept ^ gift, you should provide 
the donpf with an estimation of the value of the gift 
for tax'deduction purposes. If you fee! that you 00 
'not hav^.^the competence to judge thp value of a 
parti^jular item, you should have an outside expert 
make an estimate of the.item's worth. 

o 

As with all other transactions discussed thus far, 
a record-should be kept of all gifts received an^d 
their sources. A separate system may be estab- 
lished for tl^js purpose (see Sample 1 1 ), or you may 
recard the gifts received in the regular inventory 
system. 

Handled correctly, gifts from various segn^ents 
of the community can be a most welcome addition 
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to your vocational program. You will need to con- within the procedures and policies established by 

sider each one carefully to make sure that It d^es. the schpol.^'^nd appropriate acknowledgement a 

ln>fact, further the ebucational goals of the pro- should be made to the donor If you cannot accept ' 

gram, and that it is given without restrictive condi- the proffered gift, you should decline the offer with 

lions. ^ due courtesy. In either case, your vocational. pro- 

• If the gift is to be accepted, this should be done g^arn^will benefit from tl^e continued good will of 

^ the people of the cojnmunity. 



-0 



y 



1 



2 /i! • 
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Mh Lester Jcunes 
Scdes Representative 
IBM Corporation 
■ 1501 Maine Street 
PrattvjUe, IL 60609 

'Mr. James: 



^ The IBM Selectric II CorrecUng Typewrifer,^S,^^aH^ " . 

that your company presented to the, CoQiiVtJjiye;^'^^^^ - ' - 
Program of Blair Community School fs 0reatly.qgpre)^gt^^^ ^ ;/ 

excitecf as I am about the gift, this^machlri^/jadHs ct^ - > 



as 

program 



Prior to receiving it, students were unhble to gidin ex^^ 
particular type of up-to-date equipment. The typew^ter^;^! indeed^ 
assej to our program; and I will bejdemonstrgting^e;pri^^^ t4se/ carj&, andy ;C f 
outstanding features of this fine piece of eqiilpmWfe.^'^ v .^'f ; " "'^ "'-v - 

"r- . i'.:}^}^^ nf''*^;/-v:V;;^.' -jy^-f- 

FoT YQUT own records, you may he inteielflM to ' ' f ■ ^ 

has a current esfimated value of $450.00 and app^s|^:Be in'^ ^, 

Again, the COE Prograip of Blair Comxhuni|y. School t^^ 7 ^^^, 

'your generous gesture. I hope if you are in this ylclnitJ:^ You^will stpp Hy fcir ^ ' ^ 
visit. • ' • ''^ 

Bincerelyv - ^^l:^^' < ^ ^'-V*' 



Harold Cy I^d^et/ Ccio,r4^^^ f 
Coc4)eratlve Office EHucqlion' : . 
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Tleport Preparation and Budget Projections 



If you have maintained an organized and com- 
plete file of alLoecBssary documents and data dur- 
ing the year, then it becomes a relatively simple 
task to complete the required reports and to pro- 
ject bud^^ry needs for the upcoming year 

Because vocational education has state and 
federal funding sources, ^ocationaf teachers are 
required-4o prepare reports for these agencies 
which provide detailed information' concerning 
the number and types of students served, the 
jnoney spent, the monies received, etc. These 
agencies can then use this information to predict 
trends, project future funding needs, id^ify 
needed shifts in priorities, provide data to funding 
agencies as required by laV and supply the public 
with data which satisfies the public's demand for 
accountability and documents the' responsible 
and effifcient use* of funds spenl*^ 

By donjrnentmg past expenditures, you can 
also project future budgetary needs For example, 
if^despite your careful planning for, and efficient 
use of, consumable supplies, your ^^ecords and 
reports show that you underestimated your needs 
tor a particular item, then you r projections f or^ext 
year's budget should be adjusted accordingly. 

The amount of responsibijity ypu will have for 
completing reportsVnd planning budgets will vary 
according to the particular procedures followed in 
your school. Consider Sample 1 2 This is the type^ 
of budget request thatyourchief school officer will 
be required to.prepare It is unlikely that you will 
have a great deal to do with personnel, salaries, 
and operating costs However, items covering 
travel, supplies, and minor and major equipment 
needs which can directly affect the quality of your 
instructional program should be of concern to 
you Therefore, yo,u»need to keep agcurate records 
so that you qjm provide the necessary information 
to the appropriate people for purposes of project- 
ing a budget, thus ensuring that the final budget 
reflects your instructional needs 

Regardless of your responsibilities in planning a 
budget, of course, you should recognize the im- 
portance to your own instructional planning of 
monitoring your use of-ec{uipment and supplies. 
You should also kf>ow^€rcost of items andT^- 
pairs, tiow well your projections matched jMtudA 
use, and your projected and aiptual tra^^l ex- 
penses. 



Many of the documents you need to keep on file 
have already been mentioned. When requisition- 
ing Items, issuing equipment to, and collecting 
fees frpm, students, making travel requests or re- 
quests for travel reimbursement, and accepting 
donations to your program, you need to keep a 
duplicate of all su.ch transactions on file In addi- 
tion, your files should contain thg following types 
of information 

• student enrollment and termination figures, 
and student follow-up data 

• equipment inventories, including information 
concerning the condition of the equipment 

• .supply inventories 

• service/repair record$J ' 

• articles or data supporting occtl^tional 
trends requiring new types of equipment v 

• information concerning proposed workshops 
and/ or conventions which could contribute to 
your professional development 

• notes on possible new sources of equipment 
and supplies , 

Vocational teachers who are thoroughly im*- 
mersed in their mission of presenting instruction 
and working with students may tend to resent the 
need to do financial accounting and to prepare 
detailed reports It is, however, very necessary to 
fulfill the requirements of school procedures if you 
are to maintain the cooperation of the school staff 
and gain the^ypport of the adrnmistration for the 
things you as aTeacher want to accomplish 

Every vocational teacher will need to become 
thoroughly familiar with local, school procedure^ 
and forms, and be able to work with them until 
their correct use is virtually second nature. Each 
form and report will be complete, all data and 
records will be completely accurate. If this is done, 
budgeting, purchasing, and record keeping will 
become fairly routine a/id quickly accomplished 
tasks rather than burdensome duties. Such atten- 
tion to detail will make administrlators pleased and 
grateful, and will expedite the business proce- 
dures that keep the vocational program running 
smoothly In the long run, it will help to support the 
success of the vocational instructional prograjm 



1 Togain skillm preparing and using equipment and supply inventories 
and repair records, you may wish to refer to Module E-9. Manage the 
Vocational Laboratory 
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SAMPLE 12 

BieetBrmEQuEST 



DiSTRlCTCODfe-Jx. 



Fiscal Year 19^ 



Dtpartmiht of Education . 
BMr^ftu^ty^patTonal Education 



^Submit one copy for each 
^ Vocational Program Area ' ' 



in each school. 









PART PROGRAMS 


' PART'E^CONSUMEB & HOMEMAKING 


.JD,^ii1t>u|n$$«^^ Pracifcal ' 
^Q^^Wn^^iOf^ PubjkiBervice 
^arMafftetfW^ Educ, 
■^^HwlU\&,Per8onit CJ $peclaffr9grarnr 

<0'-Hiim»&R ' \ ' ' - 

'\' /. t ; L ' " " ''-^ — ■ ■ ■ 


-r — ^- ^■■^■■^ 

r □ Regular 

d Dtsadvantaljed 

^ □ Han^llcapped' 


ry^. . 

)«d Hort\9 £c. (ftomamaking) 


PART G— C00P^RAT1\?E 


PART^A-i|9ADVANTAQEP 

c ■ a;Disadv3fbt$$^^."'*f;' 


; Q^Coopprattye Voc. Prog. 



> gjjMMARYjQF FUNDS REQUESTED (Use S'^dget Backups as needed) 



R6{M8URS£M£NT RCQUSSTED 



Sacondafy 



<Podf- 
aecondary 



Adult 



RtlMBURSEMENT APPROVED 



^elpnda?y 



Post- 

aecondaty, 



Adult 



Totals 



1 



PROJEOT^iNUMBERS 



24 



REQUESTED BY: 


RECOMMENDED: (Bureau Use) 


Department Chairman or Teacher 


Director 

f 

APPROVED: 


Principal, Coordinator, or Director 




*• 


Asst. Superintendent for Voc. Education 


Date c ^ 




Dale ^^1*^ 



Budget Backup No. 1 



Local Education Agency 



Region 



School 



(10 SJJPPORTIVE PERSONNEL) 



SA 



LORIES 



Fiscal Year 
i 



PERSONNEL SALARIES— (Not foundation units) including adult 



NAME: Supportive Personnel 


POSITION 
TITLE 


%0F 
TIME* 


PROGRAM LEVEL 


REIMBURSEMENT 
REQUESTED 


REIMBURSEMENT 
APPROVED 


Sec. 


P. Sec. 


Adult 


















































^ TOTALS ' 

(11 TEACHERS) * ^ ' 



NAME: Teacher's 

















































































































'Community Colleges & Special Programs only 



TOTALS 
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TRAVEL 





§TUDEKT 
SUPERVISION 


REQlONAUaSTATE 


OTHER 
MEETINGS 


REIMBURSEMENT 
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If you have specific questions related to your reading, or if you woufd like 
additional information about how to prepare and work within budgets or 
how to effectively complete vocational reports, you may wish to arrange 
through your resource person to interview a^ocational teacher experi- 
enced in these areas. ^ { 



The following items check your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Budgeting an^ Reporting Responsibilities, pp. 6-28. 
Each of the six items requires a short essay-type response. Please explain 
fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1 . The information sheet in this moikile has concerned itself with the general procedures of budgeting, 
purchasing, and preparing reports. Why has thi^ approach been used, and what should the teacher 
'do to acquire more detailed information about these matters'^ 
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Travel expenditures are typically relatively minor budgetary items, yeLschools insist on a high degree 
of corppletenesiBand accuracy in the teacher's completed reports. Why is this so, and how can you be 
sure* to provide the necessary information'? 



3 
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3. What IS the relationship between the teachers need to project instructional resource needs for the 
vocational program, and the task of preparing budgets and supply requisitions'' 



4 What are someoof the essential difference&between purchasing a small amount of supplies (say, four 
dozen pencils) and purchasing a large piece of equipment (such as an X-ray machine) in terms of 
procedures that will probably have to be followed'' 



y 
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5. Handling student fees might seem to call for nothing more than simple common sense Why is this so 
or not so? . . 



6. Under what circumstances might a gift to your program be a poor bargain? 
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Compare your written responses on the Self-Check with the Model An- 
swers given below Your responses rreed not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; hoy/ever, you should have cpvered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1. The general principles and procedures of bud- 
geting, purchasing, and repctriing are widely 
adhered to in all vocational programs. The 
.specific application of these, however, varies 
greatly among schools, districts, and even 
states, tegal requirements, vocational funding 
agency policies, principles of accounting, and 
ethical* stancjards are relatively uniform across 
the country, and these dictate the kinds of rec- 
ords the vocational teacher must keep It is not 

^ possible to provide the teacher with informa- 
tion or experience on procedures for any one 
school system, so the teacher needs to be flexi- 
ble and to learn on the job. It is pointless for the 
teacher to complain that "that isn't the way we 
did it in my last school " 

An instructor entering a nfew high school or 
post-secondary institution/will need to learn 
V/hat the business procedures of the institution 
are, who the persons are whd will (pe involved in 
some way with tha system, and what general 
expectations apply to the teacher. Usually, it is 
not difficult to learn all these things, but it does 
take a good deal of directed effort on the part of 
the teacher. It is no good to simply say, "I just 
can't handle figures and paperwork," and ex- 
pect that this will serve as an excuse. ' 

To gain the necessary information, you can (1) 
read the institution's administrative handbook 
dr procedures manual, (2) read administrative 
memorandums, (3) talk to, and ask questions 
of, administrators, supervisor, school secretary 
and/or treasurer, and other vocational teach- 
ers, (4) collect all the forms.and materials used 
for budgeting, purcha^fingTand reporting, and 
(5) write notes about the information collected 
' and prepare a file (c>r files) on the topic for 
future reference, ' 

When a new procedure presents itself, the 
teacher should go through the process care- 
fully, verify the results with knowledgeable per- 
sonnel, make any necessary changes or correc- 
tions, and place a note in the file that may be 
helpful when the same kind of budgeting or 
jepoi%ng situation arises again. By learning 
lese^ local procedures well, the teacher can 



concentrate on the contents of the budget or 
report rather than be unduly caught up m the 
mechanics of the processes. 

2. It may indeed seem a contradiction that so 
much stress is placed on the completeness and 
accuracy of travel requests and reports when 
other, seemingly more important, phases of 
school activities a^e taken care of in a flexible, 
even casual, way. However, there are almost 
always very speciffc' and exacting rules and 
regulations governing travel, and these must be 
followed scrupulously. 

Because school personnel are away from 
"home baie''' during the period of traveling, 
routine supervision and observation do not ap- 
ply, and expenditures are subject to careless- 
ness, if not misuse. To- counteract this, rigid 
restrictions on travel expenditures ^nd specific 
reporting procedures are set up. These include 
rules for mode of travel, maximum allowable 
cost of lodging, and the maximum expenditure 
for meals and tips, amongothef things. In order 
to be reimbursed,* the traveler is required to 
present receipts for airline tickets, highway 
tolls, motel or hotel rooms, restaurant service, 
taxi service, and even parking charges. 

In order to be sure that the travel will be ap- 
proved and the traveler's expenses will be fully 
> reimbursed, the teacher should (1) be fully in- 
formed of school policies, procedures, restric- 
tions, and regulations when planning for travel, 
(2) obtain proper authorization before embark- 
ing on any trip. (3) keep complete and- accurate 
records of expenditures during the travel 
period (use of a- pocket notebook specially de- 
sig ned for travel is very helpful and convenient). 
(4) take notes on the professional outcomes of 
travelexperiences, and (5) fill out the necessary * 
travel reports and rein^bursement forms care- 
fully immediately upon return. Professional 
travel opportunities can be very valuable to the 
teacher's growth and development; following 
the accepted p/ocedur'es minimizes rthe com- 
/plications of the experience. ' *^ 

3; Budgeting is really forecasting futiire e)^pendi- 



tures, a.icT preparing reqgi§itions for supplies is^ 
the task of acquiring materials for present, 
needs. Neither of these teacher responsibilities^ ^ 
can be done in a vacuum, but must grow out of 
the planned instructional program. 

Forecasting future expenditures for labofatory 
supplies, tools, and instructional matefials has 
to, be based on the coyrse of study of the voc 
tional program and the planned .series of stj^'- 
dent learning activities in the classroom ai 
laboratory. The teacher estimates the supplies 
required for each of the several activities, esti- 
mates the number of students who will be en- 
gaged in those activities^ and calculates the 
total amount of the v^ious supply items re- ^ 
quired for the school year or other instructional 
period. 

Budgeting, then, is the task of taking the projec- 
tions of needed resources ^supplies, tools, 
equipment, media, etc.) for the total instruc- 
tional program and fitting this to to the amount 
of funds available. Mjnor adjustments are usu* 
ally no problem, but if the funds are clearly 
inadequate to meet the 'instructional needs, 
something must be done Either the proposed 
learning activities must undergo major revision, 
or the available funds must be increased soihat 
effective instruction can t^ke place. ' 

It IS clear that only by this propess of comparing 
needs with resources can future difficulties be 
anticipated and avoided. Preparing a budget 
without having\made a study ot instructional 
needs has little hational basis, and planning in- 
struction withoiit B budget of financial re- 
sources IS workinig with naive^hdpe, trust, and 
unfounded optimism. 

Likewise, purchasing supplies must be based 
on the budget and on instructionaUfleeds. The 
budget provides the general framework for 
purchasing, so that the^teacher knows that the 
money is available and that thepurchasing con- 
forms to previously determined amounts for 
eqch category or class of expenditure. h 

By referring to thej)rojected instructional re-* 
' source needs, the vocational teacher can make 
purchases oi specific items and accurate 
amounts, knowing^ that4#^es9 will satisfy the* 
needs of the ptanneo learning activities. This 
kind of planning and budgeting means that the 
teacher knows that the supplies, tools, and 
equipment will be there when.they are needed, 
and teaching and learning can proceed on 
schedule. 

4. Both large and small purchases must, of 
course, be made by following established local 
school procedures. However, the teacher usu- 




allylias^ great deal more leeway in purchasing 
routine supplies and small amounts than in buy- 
ing expensive equipment. Small items (such as 
^he pencils) usually may be obtained by (1) a 
direct purchase bv th e teach er from thexhosen 
vefljjor, the bill betng paid by the teacher's 
tfiternal school account, (2) rbutine requisition 
and purchase order (3) request from the 
school's warehouse or sto/es. , ^ 

Sometimes, though, it is actually difficult to 
purchase very small and inexpensive items be- 
cause purchasing departments will not process 
orders for less than a stipulated amount (usu- 
ally $5 or $1 0). This means that the teacher will 
have to wait until a minimum order can be made 
up, or pay for the items out of his/her own 
pocket (not a desirable practice). 

The purchase of major equipment or other capi- 
tal outlay requires considerably greater plan- 
ning and attention to proper procedures The 
amounts of money involved are usually quite 
large, and the purchase results m a permanent 
addition to the vocational program— so mis- 
takes must be avoided. 

Purchasing procedures for capital outlay are 
tisually clear and rigid, and they generally fol- 
low th^s order: (1) approval for the purchase 
must be obtained from the school principal or 
other authorized person. (2) the teacher writes 
a detailed description (specifications) of the 
item needed, (3) the specifications are submit- 
tecj for bids by vendors (usually three bids. re- 
quired), (4) the iQwest bidder is awarded the 
purchase order, ai^d (5) the teacher accepts 
delivery of the item, v^fies that it is correct and 
in good condition, and\igns/the invoice or de- 
livery ticket. ^ ^ 

5. Any school transaction involving money, par- 
ticularly where students are concerned, calls 
for carefully defined procedures and accurate 
record keeping. You should be able to provide 
evidence that the aiyf&unt of money you collect 
and the supplies purchased or money depos- 
ited to the school's accounts balance. Your 
school has policies^and regulations for issuing 
or selling supplies and for collecting fees from 
students for supplies. It is essential that you 
follow these procedures, rather than use your 
"common sense" in devising and implementing 
a system. ^ ' 

6. A gift of equipment or money from a business 
person. or other interested person in the com- 
/riunity carKmean a real improvement in your 
vocatlpnart program. *But, this will only be so 
if the'^^gift (1) does in fact contribute to the 
achievement of program goals and objectives 
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(i.e., can be used in your program), and (2) is 
properly given and received. 

It's unlikely that someonetvould donate a piece 
of equipment totally unrelated to your program 
What could happen, however, is that a gift may 
be In need of extensive repair, or may be so old 
that It can be expected to break down in a short 
time. The gift might also be of a type which is no 
longer used in thefield, or about to become out 
of date. Such gifts would not be very good bar- 



gams in terms of their potential for helping stu- 
dents achieve program objectives. 

In addition, if there are stnngs attached to the 
gift, or re^rictions on hpw it may betjsed, the 
gift would not be worth the trouble. For ex- 
ample, if adonorstipulatesthatagiftof money 
IS to be used to help only male students in the 
program, or if he/she expects some favored 
treatment in return, you .would be ethically, and 
probably legally, required to turn it down. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: You r comp leted Self-Check should have covered/he same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions aboii^^ny fiidditional points you 
made, review the materials m the information sheet. Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities, pp 
.6-28, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Activity _ 



iThe following Case Studies describe three different situations in whiSh 
vocational teachers were involved yyith-budgeting and, or reporting re- 
sponsibilities. Read each of the situations described, and then explain in 
writing (1) the strengths of the teacher s ap^oachT (2) the weaknesses of 
the teacher s approach, and (3) how the teacher should have handled 
his/her responsibHities 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1: Helping to Prepare the 
Budget 

Mr. R E Porter, a first-year v(\cational teacher, had 
experienced a nurnber of budgetary problems dur- 
ing the year Consequently, he had requested that 
an end'Of'the-year department meeting be held to 
clear up those problems and to discuss the next 
years budget Mr Kapellmeister, the. department 
head, had agreed and had notified Mr Porter and 
the other teacher m the department, Ms. Ann Ar- 
bor, of the meeting At the time appointed, the 
three teachers met m Mr Kapellmeister's office 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

I want to thank you for taking time to attend this 
meelihg The reason for this meeting, Ann, is 
, that R E^here has been having a couple-three 
budget problems he wantiKi to talk about. Plus, I 
want to take a little time to discusS the informa- 
tion I asked you to bring Okay, Rt Now, what 
exactly are you concerned abouf^ ! thought 
when I explained the procedures and told you 
the kind of money we had to work with that you 
were set for th^ year 

V 

Mr. Portec: 

Well, I t>«>iight so, too Based on the figure you 
gave me, \ was sure I had plenty of money to get 
mettlfaugh the year in good shape. I just about 

^ tlipi^i^dwiaan one of my requisitions came back 
m March marked "insufficient funds." Accord- 

- Ing to my calculations, there was still money in 
the budget. 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

I thought you understood that the figure I gave 
you was for \he whole department and that part 
of that mon^ was already allotted for.various 
departmental, costs. 

Mr. Porter: 

No' I thought It was first come, first served, 
based on need Tdidn t know I had t^subtract a 
certain amount and divide the balance ^nto 
thirds. 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

Sorry about thA^Anything else'^ ^ 



Mr, Porter: 

Absolutely The two new machines you bought 
me for my lab just aren't enough Those two are 
down so much, I've got to have three Ofiw ones 
next year if I'm going to keep operating 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

That s too bad. Can you tell me the exact nature 
• of the problem'? Were they faulty to begin with'? 
Were they overused'? Weren t the repairs satis- 
factory'? How long did it take you to get them 
fixed'? 




Mr. Porter: 1 

I've had so much trouble with those babies I 
don t even remember half of what happened, 
when, or why. LooRjpg back, all I know is that I 
don t like that rep^r service we called in — it 
seemed to take foriver to get service, and I 
spent hours readjusting my lesson pl5ps to work 
around those machines when they wer^xiown. It 
was a bummer 




Mr. Kapellmeister: 

I'm really sorry, I wasn't aware that was happer 
ing Does'^'that about cover if^ / ' 

Mr. Porter: 

I wish It did Remember that workshop I went to? 
Well, that was a really ternfic experience for 
me — until I didn't get all my money back 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

What happened 

Mr. Porter: 

Who knows'? I got approval in advance, I listed 
all my expenses during the trip, and I filled out 
the request for reimbursement fiilly and accu- 
rately. But, the check I got didn't cover it all 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

That's^>ery unusual Do you have any idea why 
you didn't get full reimbursemenf? And, inciden- 
tally, I have a vague recollection of your asking 
me if you could present a report on that trip to 
the staff Whatever happened to thaf? 
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Mr. Porter: 

I sent that request to the office and I haven t seen 
It sIncC so I have no idea what items didn't get 
reimbursed or wh^. As far as my trip report is 
concerned, I meant to get something in writing, 
but I got so busy, it just went by the board I may 
' try to write something up this summer— if I can 
remember what happened after all this time 

One more thing, You know those videotapes I 
told you about that I wanted to rent to show to my 
classes? Well, I had to scratch that idea because 
I couldn't get the kihd of playback unit needed to 
show them. When I HMsd to put through a pur- 
chase orderjgot told our budgetdidn'tallowfor 
such purchasej^ That sure put a damper on a 
great idea. 

Mr. Kapellmeister: 

I see. ril have to check into that, I guess. If there's 
nothing else, I'd like to discuss the information I 
asked you to bring to the meeting Now, you 
should have with you that form I gave you at the 
beginning of the year with complete data as to 
how many supplies you requisitionofi or pur- 
chased, how much was dispensed, and your re- 
maining inventory — which, I trust, will balance? 



In addition, I asked you to use thatdatato project 
your resource needs for next year, and you 
should have that list with you 

Ms Arbor and Mr Porter hand Mr Kapellmeister 
some papers Mr Porter s supply and inventory 
sheets are extremely detailed and accurate, and 
they balance Below is a portion of his list of proj- 
ected needs 



Projecte^l Needs - R. E. Porter 

(Items prioritized according to last years con- 
s^jmption, use, adequacy) 

3 memory typewriters 
1 8-mm film projector 
1 pocket-sized dictating machine 

1 transcriber for a pocket-sized dictating 
machine 

2 dozen tapes for a pocket-sized dictating 
machine 
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Case Study 2: Coiiecting Student Fees 

Ms. Price always dreaded the beginning of the 
school year because that's when she had to go 
through the bother of collecting student fees 
School policy required that she provide the office 
with a list of needed supplies which they would 
purchase for her, but then she had to collect the 
fees from the students herself Last year's fee col- 
lections had been chaotic, and she was deter- 
mined that this year the process would run 
smoothly. She decided to spend some time de- 
veloping a system to guide the process 

First, she designed sheets of receipts which she 
could duplicate and cut up into individual receipts 
so students could have proof of purchase Second, 
she got a strong padded mailing envelope which 
she could usetokeepthe-moneym On the outside 
of the envelope, she wrote each student's name so 
she could check off the appropriate name as each 
student paid. 

The following day, she explained to students that 
she would be collecting a fee of $4 75 from each 
student on Wednesday She took time-te- explain 
why fees were necessary and what they would be 
used for. She described carefully what students 
would receive for their money She then requested 
that any student who would have difficulty paying 
the fees should so indicate by raising his/her hand 
No one did. 

Wednesday arrived, and Ms Price started class by 
reexplaining the purpose of the fees. Unfortu- 
nately, one student had been absent on Monday 
and had not known about the fees. Ms. Price asked 
her to remember to bring the money in later in the 
week. Then Ms. Price introduced a reading as- 
signment that students were to complete that 
period. That would keep them busy ^d productive 
so the period would not be a total waste. 

She set up the materials— her re9fejpts, her en- 
velope, and a red pencil — and callefd out the name 



of the firststudent on her class roster Thatstudent 
had only a five-dollarbill, so Ms, Price tooka quar- 
ter from her own pocket to give him change. The 
second student had the correct change, so Ms. 
Price put the four singles and the five m her en- 
velope and left the quarters on her desk for making 
change TWngs went well for awhile after that. 
After each student paid, she made change if 
necessary, carefully put the bills in the envelope, 
wrote out a receipt for the student, and checked off 
the student's name on the mailing envelope list 
However, it was taking longer than she'd expected 
and time was running out In addition, when she 
called on Jim Hood, Jim announced from his seat 
that this was supposed to be free public educa- 
tion, and he absolutely refused to pay any fees A 
remark of that sort required immediate attention. 
Ms Price asked Max McSweeney, a trusted stu- 
dent and youth club treasurer, to finish the collec- 
tion of fees, and took Jim out into the hall for a 
heart-to-heart talk, which ended with Jim being 
sent to the principal's office 

Ms Price arrived back in the classroom just as the 
bell rang, but efficient Max had finished the job 
Ms Price thanked him and dismissed the class In 
! checking the envelope, Ms Price noticed that (1) 
Max had not checked off any names, (2) Max had 
used 500 of his own to make change, and (3) Clyde 
had been short of cash and still owed a quarter Ms. 
Price took two doll^^roS^T^^ the envelope so she 
could get change on the^Sy-hoigg^^^She put the 
bills in her wallet and carefully locke3'TR§%r>vo^ope^o 
of mon^ in her file cabinet She then made a note 
to ask the students to bring their receipts to class 
on Friday so she could update her list, and then 
she headed for the parking lot. She was glad she d 
taken time to systematize the process, it d gone a 
lot better this year ^ 
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Case Study 3: Accepting Gifts 

Mr, Black, a vocational teacher for a cooperative 
business and office education program, has just 
^■^.aQcepted a donation of an expensive typewriter 

Ms. Hayes: 

Mr. Black, isn't that the ICN memory typewritfer 
they advertise on T V —the one that stores cof^ 
so you can use it later'^ 

/Wr. Black smiles broadly and nods. 

Ms. Hayes: 

Wow' You must have paid a pretty pefiny for that. 
^Mr. Black: 

Actually, it was loaned to me by a local office 
supply company 

Ms. Hayes: 

- You mean you're renting if? 
Mr. Black: 

No, not exactly. They kind of told me to keep it as 
long as I needfed it. They're expecting to geta big 
contract from us when we^build the new facility 
next year. They just write things like this off their 
income tax. It's good business for them. 

Ms. Hayes: 

Did you check with the director about this'? 

Mr. Black: 

^ Kk). The sales representative from t^jne company 
^' asked me to keep it under my hat because of all 
the red tape involved. 

Ms. Hayes: 

Yes, but won't someone wonder where it came 
' from whenyourstudents start using it? I mean, a 
machine like that is hard to miss 

Mr. Black: 

To tell you the truth, Tm planning to keep it in my 



Office and use it to prepare my lessons, hand- 
outs — stuff like that It s got so many great fea- 
tures, It'll be a real help to me in my teaching ^ 

Ms. Hayes: 

Well, I guess thats okay then But how do you 
keep track of things you receive I ke this'? 

Mr Black grinSt 

Mr. Black: 

In my head* I'm no fool So long as these little 
transactions don t become common knowl- 
edge, everybody benefits— me, my students, the 
company, and the school 

Ms. Hayes: 

I've got to get going, but i d love to see that little 
wonder work before I leave Do you mind'? 

Mr. Black: 

Go ahead. I haven't tried it myself yet 

Ms hfayes sets a dial, types a short note, pushes 
ttfi "record'' button, the "recall" button, and then 
the "auto" button to bnng back what she has just 
typed. Nothing happens She tries again, with the 
s^me result. Nothing. 

Ms. Hayesr ^ 

Well, It's too bad you didn't try it out before you 
sent your thank-you letter It seems they sent you 
a used lemon. Is that smoke comir^gjout of 
, there? y 

/Wr Black unplugs the machine ancf reaches for a 
pitcher of water. 

Mr. Black: 

They didn't get any thank-you letter from me, 
and I'm thankful for that! 
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Compare your completed written critiques of the Case Studies with fhe 
Model Critiques given below Your responses need not exactly duplicate 
the model responses, however, you should have covered the same major 
points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1 : 

Mr. Porter's response to th& problems he encoun- 
tered all year was a good one — asking for a meet- 
ing with department staff to air concerns, and 
clarify informati'on for the following year is an ex- 
cellent way to resolve problems and avoid future 
ones. However, it became apparent dunng the 
meeting that there are serious problems with the 
way this department handles the whole process of 
budgeting and reporting 

In the first place, no one was really adequately 
prepared for the meeting General concerns were 
identified, but little concrete data, and few expla- 
nations or solutions were shared among the par- 
ticipants. Ms, Arbor never gave»any input at all, nor 
was 3he asked to. 

This lack of precision in clarifying and following 
budgetary procedures and responsibilities is re- 
vealed throughout the discussion For example, it 
is clear at the outset that Mr Kapellmeister failed to 
thoroughly explain to Mr Porter how the depart- 
ment's budget would be handled Although he 
made a sincere effort to provide his staff with 
necessary budget information, he didn't go far 
enough. He didn't tell them that the money was to 
be divided among the staff, how the funds were to 
be divided, what funds were already committed, or 
for what purposes these funds could be used. 

Mr. Porter could have avoided this problem if he 
had asked Mr. Kapellmeister for more specific in- 
formation at the time As department head, Mr 
Kapellmeister should have provided all needed in- 
formation, but the alert vocational teacher would 
know what questions' to ask to get the needed 
information. 

Another concern Mr Porter brought up was his 
difficulty with faulty equipment He knew enough 
to identify and make knowri his equipment prob- 
lems, but he had done little tp determine solutions 
He did not— 

• identify whether the problem was in jhe 
equipment, its use, or the poor service 

• clarify why the service was slow 



• try to locate other service repair companies 

• keep detailed records of the amount of down 
time, dates service was requested and when 

, repairs were completed 

• inform hisdepartment head during the year of 
what was happenmg 

He did project the need for three more such 
machines based on his experiences, but this pro- 
jection may well be unrealistic if it is just a service 
problem. Mr. Kapellmeister does try at this point to 
get more information about the problem, but when 
Mr. Porter fails to respond adequately. Mr. Kapell- 
meister just lets it slide There is senous question 
about how Mr. iKapellmeister will be able io turn 
this l<md of information into budgetary decisions 
for the following year. 

Mr. Porter also made an excellent attempt to put 
the money budgeted for travel to good use He 
identified a>elated workshop, tried to follow cor- 
rect procedures by filling out the appropriate 
forms, obtaining approval, and listing his expendi- 
tures. He attended the workshop as an enthusias- 
tic and active participant. \. 

We do not know why he was not reimbursed fully, 
and neither does he He might have assu^med the 
sky was the limit when actually there was a set 
allotment (in the same way that he failed to clarify 
how much of the total department budget was his 
to work with). He migut have been expected to 
keep receipts, and failed to do so. Perhaps he did 
not fjll out the reimbursement request form cor- 
rectly, although this can't be determined because 
he did not keep a duplicate for his own records 

We do know that Mr Porter never bothered to 
follow up on why he was not fully reimbursed (30 
that he could avoid making the same mistake(s) in 
procedure in th^ future). Furthermore, his work- 
shop enthusiasm app^ently flagged before he got^ 
around todocumenting his experiences in writing. 
Evidently he took no notes with which he could 
remedy {\ms deviation from procedure by complet- 
ing a report at a later date. 
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Mr. Porter tried to use budget money for a very 
worthwhile purchase (the needed videotape play- 
i)ack unit). Bu^ again, whennne^request was turned 
down, he dUto^iyio"determine either (1) why it 
was turned down, or (2) what other options he had 
for acquiring such a unit He should have at some 
point contacted Mr Kapellmeister,to determine if 
there was money in other budgets which could be 
used for purchasing audiovisual equjjjment and 
aids (e.g., library fun\js, media center funds, gen- 
eral school operating funds, petty cash. etc). 
Perhaps it is school or department policy to bor- 
row such equipment from another school in the 
district rather than to purchase or rent it out of the 
budget. 

Finally, Mr. Porter apparently had kept and com- 
piled good, detailed records of. his supplies and 
equipment in stock, dispersed, and purchased He 
knew what he needed for the following year, and 
was thus able to provide Mr Kapellmeister with a 
. list of needed resources to aid him in preparing 
next year's Budget Prioritizing these- items could 
also be helpful to Mr Kapellmeister in making 
budgetary decisions " 

However, Mr. Porter did not provide any specifica- ' 
tions for his projected needs. With no detailed 
descriptions, it would be very difficult for Mr 
Kapellmeister (or the purchasing officer) to know 
just what to order (e.g., what kind of dictating 
machine, other than pocket-sized," is needed'^) 
In addition, he did not include essential informa- 
tion suc^ as the approximate costs of the items, 
manufacturers of the items, etc. It may also have 
been his responsibility to list suggested vendors 

Overall, it is evident that^Mr Porter's files arejack- 
ing in information. He has not kept duplicates of 
essential monetary transactions; thus, it will prob- 
ably be very difficult for him to fill out or provide 
input into the district, state, or federal reports re- 
quired for vocational education 

Case Study 2: ^ \ 

Ms. Price started out with good intentions She 
was familiar with school policy concerning the re- 
sponsibility for the collection of fees, and she rec- 
ognized the need for developing a clear, simple 
system for handling fee collections. She prepared 
receipts to document the transactions. She care- 
fully explained to the students the need for paying 
fees. She provided the students witFp a task toac- 
complish so they would not have tq sit idle wmie 
fees were being collected Finally, sne called stu- 
dents to her desk one at a time in alphabetical 
order. This avoided the chaos that canx^curwhen 
students are gathered around the desR\awaiting 
their turns impatiently and allows a tefecher to 



complete each step of the transaction in an or- 
ganized, unrushed fashion 

However, Ms Price's plans and procedures had 
a number of weaknesses. Although she noted 
school policies regarding her responsibilities for 
collecting the fees, we have no indication that she 
was aware of any school policies r^arding keep- 
ing a record of these transactions. Even it there are 
no stated policies, her record-keeping system is 
weak. She should have used a system of writing 
receipts that would provide her with a duplicate 
copy for her records. Receipts aren't just for giving 
students proof of purchase, they should also pro- 
vide the teacher with a record of each transaction. 
In addition, receipts should be filled out-in ink so 
the information is more permanent A, simple 
checklist 15 not adequate, since it provides only 
limited information, and it is far too easy to either 
forget to check a'^name or to check the wrong 
name by mistake 

While she took great care toexplam why fees vCere 
being collected, she never really explained the 
procedures to be used. Thus, when Max took over, 
he had to improvise whg/i giving out change, and 
was unaware that he was supposed to check the 
riames off. In addition, Ms Pnce did not cover the 
'Object of nonpayment very well. She created a 
situation in which students who were unable to 
pay fees had to publicly identify themselves by 
raising their hands. The fact that no one did does 
not indicate that no one was m that position, only 
that they may have been too embarrassed to admit 
it. This may have been the cause of the subsequent 
problem with Jim Hood A better procedure would 
have been to request that ^udents unwilling or 
u/iable to pay fees stop by her office to discuss it 
further and to explore the options available 

Another problem" was created by the fact that she 
only mentioned fee collections once prior to the 
collection day. She should have noted that one 
student was Absent on that day and either spoken 
to that student individually the following day or 
reminded the whoFe class about fee collections 
again. The latter would probably be preferable 
since students tend to forget such things rather 
easily. 

Ms. Price has a lot of loose ends left hanging She 
has to get the full fee from the absent student, get a 
quarter from Clyde, do something about Jim's fees 
(or Jim), reimburse herself a quarter, reimburse 
Max 500. and get two dollars worth of change She 
[ias borrowed, extended credit, and mixed the fees 
up with her own money This whole area could 
have been simplified if sh? had used a cash box 
rather than an envelope and either (1) started with . 
a small bank ($5 00) of change drawn from petty I 
cash or her personal resources, or (2) started by 
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calling on students with the correct change Start- 
ing with a bank is the simplest, but there is a 
chance of losing money. If students are encour- 
aged early to bring the correct change, this can be 
of ^reat help. - 

Ms. Price never checked the amount of money 
collected . Although the names wer^'t checked off' 
accurately, preventing her from knowing what she 
should have, she should have takten a count of 
exactly how much money she had in her posses- 
sion. .Pulling money in^nd out of an envelope and 
leaving cHknge on the desk had increased the 
chances of, errors. Furthermore, by the time she 
asks students to bring in thetr receipts so she can 
update her checklist and balance her monies, she 
will probably find that some students will have lost 
their receipts or thrown them away ^ 

It's too bad, given the time limitations and theexis- 
tence of Max, the youth club treasurer, that Ms 
' Price did nbt plan for Max to be involved in the 
whole process. It might have served to make the 
system more efficient and time saving 

Finally she should not have left the money locked 
in a file drawer in her room This is a great deal of 
money for which ,to be responsible. By depositing 
this with the appropriate school officer, she could 
have avoided this responsibility and ensured its 
safekeeping 

Case Study 3: 

Mr. Black violated just about every reasonable rule 
►for accepting gifts to the school, and in general 
behaved m a highty unethical manner We don't 
know what the school policy for accepting dona- 
tions IS at Mr Black's school, we do know that 
under these cfTcum^tances, he should have dis- 
cussed the matter with the administration before 
making any decision In any event, it js clear that 
this particular gift should not have been accepted 

In the first place, there were very definite strings 
attached to this gift— conditions which put Mr. 
Black and his school in an awkward, if not unethi- 
cal (or even illegal), position. The company ex- 
pects a favor in return, and Mr Black had no nght 



to accept the gift under those conditions without 
discussing the full implications with his adminis- 
trator 

Secondly, even though the typewriter would have 
been B very useful gift for Mr Btack's program and 
would have helped to achieve course objectives, 
those strings (and the company s insistence that 
he keep the whole thing quiet) rendered the dona- 
tion useless to the students and the program. Mr 
Blacks assertion that he can use the typewriter 
for lesson preparation is really just a convenient 
rationalization Under the nght circumstances, his 
students should have the opportunity to receive 
training on this machine, since it is one that many 
of them will no doubt be using on the job. The way 
the gift hdb been donated and accepted, however, 
has made this impossible 

In the third place, the typewriter was^ apparently 
worthless to begin with It seems that the company 
has donated a machine in need of (possibly) ex- 
tensive repair, and that the tax write-off for the 
business may have been the primary motivation for 
the donation, not the, benefits to the school Mr 
Black should certainly have checked the machine 
before he considercjo accepting it 

There were several things that Mr. Black did not do 
in accepting the gift that he would be expected to 
do if he had been correct 1n accepting the gift 
Normally, a teacher would make a record of the gift 
on a form designed for that purpo$e, making note 
of the donor, the value of the gift, its condition, etc. 
In addition, he/She would, if the gift were of con- 
siderable value, publicly recognize the donor to 
promote good public relaticjns between the school 
and community. Of course, whatever the value of 
the gift. It should be acknowledged in some ap- 
propnate way Finally, he/sh& would provide the 
donor, perhaps in a thank-you letter, with an esti- 
mation of the value of the gift for tax deduction 
purposes. Mr Black could not follow any of these 
procedures, of course, because the typewnter was 
improperly given and accepted As a result, the 
supposed "benefits" to himself, his students, and 
the company went up in smoke 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed cntiques should have covered the same major points as 
the model responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the matenal in the information sheet. Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities, pp 6-28, 
or check with your resource person if necessary 
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NOTES 




FINAL EKPERiENCE 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities (E-2) 



DIrectionIs: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishnnent by placing ^ 

an X in tne appropriate box u nder the LEVEL DF PERFORMANCE head i ng. ozte 

If, Ijecause of special drcunnstances, a perfornnance connponent was not 

applicable, or inripossikfe'to execute, place an X in the N/A bbx. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



in preparing to handle vocatlorral budgets and reports, the 
teacher: 

1. determined what monies had been allotted for: 

a. travel ^ 

b. supplies 

c. equipment ^ 

d. other 



^2. determined the pro'cedu res to t?e followed in requesting : 
a. travel V ^ 



b. supplies . . 

c. equipment 

d. other 



* 3. familiarized himselfVherself with all forms to be used in 
requisitioning: 

a. travel v 

, b. supplies ^ 

c. equipment 

d. other 

.4. xiohsulted established school policies and regulations 
^ relative to accepting gifts 

5. consulted school regulations and policies relative to col- 
lecting student fees for supplies .' / 
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If travel was reqviested, the teacher: ^ i — i 

6. followed estabtistied procedures .' I I 

7. completed the traVeTT^uest(s) accurately and com- i — i 
pletely I I 

8. obtained all necessary receipts CH 

9. ^ completed all necessary reimbursement forms accu- i — i 

rately and completely I I 

10. completed a travel report documenting his/her experi- i — i 

ences..^ , I | 

11: ,kept^ duplicates of h\\ transaction^ on file EU 

If supplies and/or equipment were rbquested, the teacher: pn 

12. followed established procedures .>* I I 

13. completed all requisiiion forms accurately and com- i — i 
pletely | | 

T 14. provided detailed specifications ^. . . .-. [Z] 

15. kept within' budget limits , CH 

^6.' kept duplicates of all transactions on file CH 

/If gifts for the vocational program w^re accepted, the 
/teacher: ' ^ ^ ' 

^ 17. ajfcepted only gifts which: / 

a. promoted the achievement of program goals and db*-"-^!— i 
jectives / | | 

b. wer&-lfee qf restrictive conditions I I 

c* were in satisfactory or repairable condition O 

tS. obtained administrative approval before accepting the i — i 

offer " LJ 

19. acknowledged the gift, including^ i — i 

a^roviding a brief descriptiorrlo the donor I I 

^ b. stating how the gift would be used CH 

c. giving an estimate of its value [H 

26. kept a record of all gifts receivec^ c [Z] 
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If studentfees for supplies were collected, t^e teacher: i — i \ — i \ — i i — i 

21. implemented a simple and easy-te-maintain system ... I — I I — I I — I I — I 

' 22. p'rovided receipts to students □ □ □ 

23. kept a record of all collections □ n\3 D 

24. arranged for the deposit or safekeeping of all money i — i * i — i i — i i — i- 
collected I — I -I — I I — I 1—1 

25. established and maintained a cash system for distri but- i — i i — i i — i i — i 
ing supplies .* I — I I — I I — I I — I 

In completing (or contributing to the completion of ) reports 
for funding agencies, the teacher: 

26. had available an organized and complete file of budget i — i i — i r — i j — i 
transactions \ I — I I — I I — I I — I 

27. followed established procedures — □ □ □ □ 

28. provided accurate and complete information . .. 

29. kept duplicates of all reports on file . . . . □ □ □ □ 

In preparing (or contributing to the preparation of ) a budget, ' 

the teacher: ^ - i — i i — i i — i i — i 

30. used past records as a basis for projecting futureheecjs I — I I — I I — I I — I 

31. provided all needed input □ □ □ 

32. provided accurate anjj, complete data — .- □ □ □ □ 

33. followed all established procedures \ . . , □ □ □ □ 

. ensured that his/her program needs would be met^. . . . 




_LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE:.AII items must receive N/A, GOOD, or-EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person shoutd meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). ^ ♦ \ 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization >^ 

Each module is designed to help you gam competency 
In a particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ingsucces^ A module ismadeupof asenes of learning 
experiences, some* providing backgrouncf information, 
some providing practice experiences, and otTiers com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enabte you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience The final experience 
in each module' always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intem, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
ses^. Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
penence^within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you shpuld carefully review (1) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3)^e Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing your present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make oneof thefollow- 
- ing decisions: ( i 

• ttiat you do not have the competencies indicated, 
'and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent in one or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to th^ final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• tl^at you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience m 
order to "test out" ^ * 

• that the module is inappropnate to your nee3^t 
this time 

When you are ready to take the fiF/al learning experience 
and have access to an actual schpol situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If . 
* you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person ,and arrange (1) to re-^ 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections* of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycjjng are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the fmaU^xpenence"^ 
Any time you do rrot meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to halp you 
reach competency This could involve <1) completing 
parts of , the module' previously skipped, (2)j>f5eating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggestect by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested'by you gr 
your resource person , 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refers to a situation in 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for. secondary or post-secongjj^v vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functfS^ningin an actual-school 
situatiorT it you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking thie module, you can com- 
plete the mod ule up to the final learning experience Yo u 
would then do the final learning experience later, i.e.. 
when you have access to an aptuaUsctrool situation. 
Alternate Activity or Feedback . . . refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute for required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of 
preparation within a vocational service area (e g . the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optiqnal Activi^ or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not requtre.d, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrlc/i the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in^charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/ supervising, 
classroom teacher who is gtJidmg you in taking this 
' module. 

p 

Student . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving mstruction in a^secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive Education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, mdustrial arts edu- 
cation; technical education, or trade%id industrial edu- 
catioo 

Ydu or the Teacher , refers to the person who is tak- 
ing the module. - 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The Criterion was not met because it was not 

applicable to the situation , 

None . No attempt was made to meet t^e criterion, 

although it was relevant — 

Poor The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 

has pnly very limited ability to perform it. 

Fair , Jhe teacher is unable tb perform (Hjs skill in an 

acceptable manner, but has some ability toSaerform it 

Good . The teacher is able to perfortn this^kilt in an 

effective manner 

Excellent ^ . . The teacher is able to perform thisskill in a 
very effective manner 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program PtonnloQi 0«v«lopfi^t, and Evaluation 

^-1 Pr6(>are for a Community Survey 

A"2 Conbuct a Community Survey ' 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Di^lop f^rolBp ^oalsand Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an c^upationa) Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

C«)agory B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives ^ 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student instruction^l,Materials 

B~€ Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Matenals 

Category 0: Inatructlbnat Execution ' ^ 

C-1 Direct i^lold Tnps 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussioas. and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
\ Techniques 

\-^--C::£_ Direct Students m Instructmg Othei; Students 
C-5^~^ Empjpy Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Stfjdent Study ^ 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Expenence 

C-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques ^ 

* C-9 Employ the Project Method 

* C-10 Introduce a Lesson 
C-11 Summarize a Lesson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques \ 

C^13 Employ Reinforcenr>er\t Techniques 

C-1 4 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Leam^ 

C-1 5 Present an Illustrated Talk ^ 

^ C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill ^ « 

* jC-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle / ' 
C-1^ fndiVKJualize Instructipn 

C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

0-^20 Use Subject Master Experts to Present Information -o 

C-21 . Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

C-23 Present Informatioip with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Infonnation with Filmstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Infonnation with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

^ Calagory D: tnatructk>nal Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Perfonnan*ce Criteria * 

D-2 Assess Student Perfonnance Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Perfonnance' Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills 

D-5 Detemrtfne Student'Qrades 

D>6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness ^ 

Category E: Inatructlonal Managamant 

E**1 Prbiect Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and 'Reporting Responsibllittes 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



Provide for Student Safety 
Provide for the First Atd Needs of Students 
'Assist Students m Developirib Self-Discipline 
Organize the Vocational Laboratory 
Manage the Vocational Laboratory 



E-5 
E-6 
E-7 
E-8 
E-9 

Category F: QuManca 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formki Data<^ollection Techniques 

F-2 • Gather StlJdent Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Stud^t Needs 

F-^ Provide Information on Educational and CaVeer Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category Q: School-Immunity Relations 



G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your Vocational 

Program ^ 
G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program ^ 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releasespnd Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Local^ducators 

0- 10 Obtam Feedback about Your Vocational program 

Category^: Student Vocatk)nal Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Cpncerning Student Vocational 

. Organizations 
r4-2 Establish a Student Vocational Or^nization 
IH-3 Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 
Leadership Roles 

H'4 Assist Student^Vocational Organization Members m Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 Supen/ise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
H-6 GukJe Participation in Student Vocational Organization Contests 
Catagory I: Profaaalonal Role and Devalopmant 

1- 1 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 
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Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
Sen^ Your Teaching Profession ^ 
Develop an Active Personal Philosopny of Education 
Serve the School and Community 
Obtain a Suilable Teaching Position 
Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
Plan the Student Teaching Experience 
Supervise Student Te4chers 



Catagory J: Coordination oteooperativa Education 



.Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of CoOp 

Students > 
Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program 
Secure Training Stations for Your Co^p Program 
Place Co-Op Students on the Job 
Develop the Training Ability of On-the^ob instructors 
Coordinate On-the^ob Instruction 
Evaluate CoOp Students' On-the-Job Performance 
Prepare for Students' Related instruction 
Supervise an Employer^Employee Appreciation Event 



J-1 
J-2 

^J-3 
J-4 
J-5 
J-6 

. J-8 
J-9 * 
J-l6 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student p^ide to Using Perform anCe-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

^Resource Person Guide to Using Performance^ased Teacher 

Education Materials 
Guide to the implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



4 For information/regarding availability and prices of ihaia matarfalt contact- 

/ AAVIM 

' ^-Ainfrklan Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 

120 Engineering Center a Ather^s, Georgia 30602 e (404) 542-2586 ^ 



